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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

IN CHARGE OF 

Lavinia L. Dock, R.N. 

OUR DEAR DYNAMOS 

For many years we have been in the habit of calling Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick and Miss Margaret Breay affectionately, the 
"Dynamos" because of their unceasing and untiring energy 
in all the manifold crises met with in the process of conducting a 
weekly nursing journal which is also an organ of the most vital 
propaganda — really a watch tower quite as much as a brilliantly edited 
magazine. The chief lady dynamo, Mrs. Fenwick, has completed, 
on the first of April past, her fortieth year of professional work, six- 
teen of which were spent in varied pieces of active nursing, including 
the matronship in one of England's most famous hospitals, St. 
Bartholomew's, where she laid the foundation of the modern demo- 
cratic, educational, enlightened discipline of training schools as 
against the older autocratic, repressive methods; while her last 
twenty-six years of the most intense and unremitting labors for the 
advanced education and organization of nurses in self-governing pro- 
fessional bodies, with the attainment of state regulation of nurses' 
training as the goal, have been given their special fire and fervor by 
the necessity of combating the most solid, determined and obstinate 
hostility to the economic progress of women that has been encount- 
ered by any nurses in any otherwise progressive country. We do not, 
of course, here consider those countries which are distinctly unpro- 
gressive as regards women. In these forty years, Mrs. Fenwick has 
seen her ideals supported and developed in many countries, and these 
proofs of their merit have given her courage and joy even though 
"state registration still hangs in the balance" in Great Britain. 

A marvellous, self-renewing spring of energy has been hers. She 
writes, "It has been splendid to have been given health and strength, 
energy and spirit, to keep the cause alive for all these years, and to 
realize that victory is at hand." Not only on these well known lines, 
but in myriad ways of civic and war work is she now busy, and, inci- 
dentally, has always been a perfect housekeeper and an expert col- 
lector of beautiful old things. Had she not had Miss Breay and dear, 
chivalrous Dr. Fenwick by her side she might not have done it all — 
but there too is proof of her genius — that she has them ! 

FRENCH AND AMERICAN COOPERATION 
Dr. Hamilton writes, "We are going to work with the American 
Red Cross Children's Bureau. Miss Leete from Cleveland is Chief 
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Nurse of the bureau. * * Our visiting nurse went to Paris for two 
months to attend their course on Infant Welfare." After that, the 
work was taken up in Bordeaux, and the Protestant Hospital, of which 
Dr. Hamilton is head, gave four children's wards for use in the work, 
the American Red Cross bearing the expense. We feel sure that as 
Americans see the remarkable achievements and the intellectual 
eminence of Dr. Hamilton, as shown in her aims and purposes and in 
the admirable standards of her hospital and school, there will be 
American help for the money she so sorely needs to build her new 
hospital and annexes. 

ABUSE OF THE RED CROSS INSIGNIA 
Reports of British prisoners in Germany, that women wearing 
the Red Cross have, at railroad stations, spit in the soup or water 
given them, or have held food and drink toward them and then have 
emptied it on the floor, are now too frequent and to specific to be dis- 
believed. We first heard of this early in the war, from Mary Burr, 
who was then in Switzerland and worked in canteens where British 
officers and men were fed, who, for special reasons were being trans- 
ferred from Germany into Switzerland. 

When we then read her letter to American nurses they were so 
certain it could not be true, as no woman could possibly do so, that we 
felt abashed and hesitated to repeat anything so sensational again. 
It seemed as if the men must have exaggerated, though we knew Miss 
Burr and knew that she would not. However, these hideous tales are 
well corroborated. The terrible thing to us is, that these women are 
often described as "Red Cross Nurses," and some of them have evi- 
dently worn a nurses' uniform. Until we had proof that could not be 
disputed we should continue to believe that these women could not 
really be nurses, but must be of the laity, with no training in the 
humanities. If, however, any German nurses had indeed ever so fallen 
into primitive cruelty, they would surely have to be shut out from all 
international intercourse that the future may hold. After the war is 
ever, this question must be cleared up, and German nurses must be 
questioned, heard and judged. If they are able to prove their 
innocence of this horrible charge, they must have opportunity to do 
so, and this defence must be made public. 



